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PRACTICAL. 
VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Expression. We have already spoken of expression, as a crown- 
ing excellence of the vocal art. Its necessity will now be admitted, at 
least in theory. Vocalists of the secular school will still sing on as be- 
fore, entirely reckless of just principles; and those of the devotional 
class, may adhere to artificial dullness, heartless formality, or unproduc- 
tive enthusiasm. But the necessity of something better will be fully 
admitted, by those who have paid the slightest attention to the argu- 
ment; and the conviction of this necessity we would fondly hope, may 
in some cases prove the first step towards a corresponding improve- 
ment in practical cultivation. Men of the world, it is true, will pay 
more attention to popular feeling than to the dictates of enlightened 
reason, in regard to all matters of taste or motives of action; and, on 
this account, if for no other reason, we must look elsewhere than to 
them, for those influences which are to effect a musical reform. Yet, 
among professed christians, there are happily some few to be found 
even now, whose minds are tenderly alive to the influences of de- 
votional song; and whose consciences have been quickened into sus- 
ceptibility in relation to every aspect and bearing of the subject. With 
those we trust our labors will not be in vain. On every question of 
duty, they are ready to act, as well as to think. They need only to 
be rightly advised. Correct principles and adequate information, will, 
in their case, secure correspondent exertion. And, what is still better, 
the persons to whom we allude, really feel their need of information. 

What then is musical expression, and how is it to be acquired and 
inculcated 2 

This three-fold inquiry now lies before us, in the progress of these 


desultory observations. 
25 
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I. What is musical expression? A brief general definition is at 
hand. Expression has been defined to be that quality, or that union of 
qualities in a composition or performance, from which we derive “a 


sentimental appeal to our feelings.” 


This definition, though not re- 
markable for metaphysical exactness, is sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
poses in hand. It involves at least one important principle which is 
fundamental, viz: that nothing is truly expressive that cannot be felt to 
be so. This principle we wish our readers fully to appreciate, and to 
carry along with them through the whole of this discussion. That which 
is truly expressive to us, must be something which can make us feel ; 
and unless it does this, how are we in a religious point of view to be 
benefited? The composer, the practical musician and the amateur, 
may get excited into raptures of enthusiasm, while others remain unaf- 
fected ; but what is all this to the purposes of general edification? The 
worshippers also, must be wrought upon, or they will not be much the 
wiser or better for all the fine music, that comes within hearing. 

Nor is this all. That music alone is truly expressive to us, which is 
adapted to call forth legitimate emotions. It is not enough for the pur- 
poses of devotion, that we are made to feel ; we must be made to have 
feelings of a suitable character. Some of the strongest eflects of sacred 
music (so called) are far enough from being legitimate. They may be 
solemn and tender, or descriptive, and yet be irrelevant to times and 
circumstances, and trains of devotional thought and feeling. All this 
we have often insisted upon ; yet there is little danger that our readers 
will be too frequently reminded of an important principle which is so 
constantly, not to say universally violated. Even the pious vocalist is 
found to rest satisfied, if only the choir feel animated, sing with accu- 
racy and power, secure the listening ear, and fix the gazing attention of 
the congregation. Though all this may be simply the effect of agreea- 
ble novelty, or musical exhilaration, he usually inquires no farther. He 
thinks the performance was admired; he hears it commended for its 
excellence, and seeks nothing farther. 

But true expression, though it will sometimes be connected with such 
influences as these, is calculated to call forth those which are far more 
favorable to the interests of devotion. In social prayer, for example, the 
man who leads us, may excite our sympathies by his elegance of dic- 
tion or tenderness of sentiment; but if this is all, we are not edified. 
We may fancy that there is much to be commended in his manner. 
But unless we are stirred up to pray with him, to pour out our own 


hearts in earnest supplication, we are not likely to be much edified by 
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all the seeming eloquence of the prayer. So, while hearing a perform- 
ance of devotional music in the house of God, we may admire and com- 
mend, or dislike and censure, as we choose: but unless our affections 
are heartily engaged as worshippers in the divine presence, it is quite 
certain that we are not properly benefited by the music. The music 
is not exerting the right kind of influence upon us. Possibly the fault 
is all our own; but if the music is not on the whole adapted to produce 
higher results, it is not properly expressive: for that alone, as we have 
said, is truly expressive, which is adapted to call forth legitimate emo- 
tions. 

But to descend to particulars, 

1. The emphasis has great influence in producing expression. We 
do not here refer simply to that stress of voice which marks important 
words in a sentence. This was noticed in our last. The right word 
may thus be marked, and the rhetorical signification given, while the 
expression of sentiment is totally wrong. We see this principle con- 
stantly exemplified in public speaking. The man to be sure, who has 
no emphasis, or who continually misplaces his emphasis, will be called, 
by every one, a miserably dull speaker, or a boisterous illiterate de- 
claimer: yet, if he rightly marks his emphatical words, as to mere 
strength of tone, the multitude will be measurably satisfied, though he 
fails to exhibit or call forth the right emotions. We say the multitude 
will be measurably satisfied, under such circumstances: this is far 
from saying they will be duly influenced by the speaker’s manner, in 
this respect. The fact may be just the reverse. The public may com- 
mend and admire a speaker whose manner after all, is not duly impres- 
sive. But will they feel under the power of his emphasis? Will their 
emotions be legitimate, such entirely as he would choose to produce ? 

A few incidents may serve to illustrate this point, in a satisfactory 
manner. 
esteemed, once had a slight catarrhal affection, in consequence of which 
his emphases were constantly introduced by a gutteral hem. This kind of 


appoggiature destroyed the effect of his emphasis, so far as feeling was 


A worthy clergyman whose writings have been deservedly 


concerned. People, though they could understand him, would listen with 
emotions too painfully sympathetic for enjoyment. Another clergyman 
first entered upon his office, when his emphasis, all unconsciously to 
himself, had become too artificial, too palpably oratorical, after the fine 
Many would admire his speaking, but doubt 


model of the elocutionist. 
A third, from physical sensibility of 


the genuineness of his piety. 
nerves, and from peculiar circumstances attending his conversion, had 
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unconsciously acquired tones which indicated slight degrees of anger. 
When he spoke of the character and condition of sinners with great 
earnestness, they would often imagine him hard-hearted and cruel. A 
fourth had acquired such an inveterate habit of closing his teeth while 
speaking, that even in prayer, his emphasis reminded us of peevishness 
and vexation. To a musical ear, all these traits had a strong, unfavor- 
able influence ; and every one would be more or less affected by them. 
A fifth instance was still more unhappy. A young man previous to his 
conversion, had been for years in the habitual use of profane language, 
always swearing vehemently in the moments of excitement. After he 
became an earnest, devoted, and successful preacher of the gospel, there 
would occasionally be moments when the names of the Deity, as they 
came from his lips, would fall so harshly upon the too sensitive ear, as 
almost instinctively to beget emotions of irreverence. All those men, 
however, when kindled into deep, tender and lively emotion, would 
carry the feelings of the congregation along with them, and their pecu- 
liar difficulties, would scarcely be noticeable. 

From these examples, it seems evident that two principles are re- 
quired in the management of emphasis. The first is, that those who 
speak or sing, should have lively and appropriate feelings. The other 
is, that they should have a knowledge of the power of emphasis, as 
modified by the exercise of impassioned feeling. 

To the first of these principles we have often adverted. In oratory 
it has been ever deemed fundamental. The speaker who will not care 
for his subject, or who will not exercise the emotions he ought to excite 
in others, is no orator. Nor will it suffice his purpose, merely to exhibit 
feigned emotions. He must at least pass for a sincere man, a man in 
good earnest, where the subject requires it, or else he will fail to enlist 
our sympathies. Especially is this true of the Christian orator. He 
may indeed deceive himself, and may, if he chooses to be so wicked, 
try to deceive others ; but he must either convince usof his earnestness, 
or fail to enlist our sympathies. Every thing that savors of affectation, 
where real feeling is peculiarly demanded, will be sure to excite feel- 
ings of distrust. 

Who has told us that this important principle may be set aside in de- 
votional song? Certainly not the Author of the Bible. It is not so. 
The principle forms the very basis of vocal expression. Music cannot 
be strictly religious without it. Go to the oratorio. Listen to a wo- 
man of dissolute habits, singing “* Behold the Lamb of God,” “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. How necessary is it to forget her 
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character, and to work up the mind to a temporary persuasion of her 
sincerity, before our sympathies can be enlisted? Nor could we do this 
at all, but for the concurrence of favorable circumstances. The idea of 
such a person’s singing at a sacrament the same melodies, for instance, 
would be shocking to every one. Or go to a public rehearsal of church 
music where every thing is full of show and empty sentimentality. If 
the music is fine, we catch the enthusiasm of the moment, and admire 
the skill of the performance. But whether our minds are really and 
truly alive to spiritual edification, is an inquiry rather too deep for us. 
We are not then prone to examine ourselves with the same strictness as 
on other occasions. We become in our own view, passive beings, scarce- 
ly accountable for the influences which are brought to bear upon us. If 
the music of the occasion is pleasant, we look no farther. In the house 
of God, too, there is much of the same superficial management. Yet 
there are times when the case is far otherwise. When the singers are 
truly pious, and when they appear to sing in a feeling manner as in the 
presence of the heart searching God. O then we begin to feel in 
earnest. This is soiemn business. Conscience begins to do her office ; 
and we begin to be instructed and edified. This is the precise state of 
things required in devotional music. Cultivation, if it is to have its proper 
results, should have constant reference to heartfelt, intelligent piety. 

This leads us to the second principle referred to, touching the special 
powers of emphasis, as an engine of musical expression. The import- 
ance of a right location of the emphasis was discussed in a former 
article. The question here, relates to its peculiar forms. If by analys- 
ing the instinctive tones of passion, in this respect, we can so describe 
them as to render our meaning intelligible, we shall have gained one im- 
portant step in our researches. This labor has been accomplished by 
scientific men, and the results are highly satisfactory. 

The emphasis with respect to the passions or emotions of the mind 
may be described under four distinct forms. The first, represented by 
waving, parallel lines is applied to sentiments of terror or alarm ; and is 
in some respects exemplified by the reiterated cry of “ fire,” as heard 
in the streets of our cities. The tone is loud, tremulous in a slight de- 
gree, and abrupt both at the commencement and termination. With 
this explanation in mind, let the vocalist sing the following lines, rapidly, 
in Luther’s Hymn, applying the emphasis in question, to the syllables 
in small capitals : 

In ropes of yupG-ment Lo! he comes, 
Suakes the WIDE EARTH, and CLEAvEs the Tombs. 
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Bearing in mind, also, the awful solemnity of the subject, he will by a 
little practice, command the emphasis required. This emphasis, under 
the influence of strong emotion, has a very striking and powerful effect, 
especially when observed by a full choir, on a solemn occasion. 

The second form, represented by a diminish, is applied to sentiments 
of joy. This tone commences loud and abrupt, like the first ; but it is 
not tremulous, while it rapidly diminishes in intensity. An exemplifica- 
tion of its power is furnished by Musica Sacra, in the Anthem, 
** Be-hold I bring you Gtap Tip-ings of great soy, which shall be to all 


; Such passages derive 


reo-ple ; for unto you, is born Tuts pay,” &e. 
their peculiar interest by the observance of this emphasis ; without it, 


they would appear insipid. 

The third form of the emphasis is precisely like the second inverted ; 
soft and gentle at the commencement, rapidly increased, and loud and 
abrupt at the termination. It is marked by a swell, and applied to sen- 
It expresses bold irony, joyous 


timents that are lofty and majestic. 
A striking exemplification is 


exultation ard other kindred sentiments. 
furnished, by a well known piece of Haydn’s, as arranged in our com- 
mon music books: 
“The Lord our God ts full of miaur, 
The winds opey his wit: 
He speaks, and in his heaven-ly ne1GuT 
The roll-ing sun STANDS STILL! 
tc-BEL ye waves, and o’er the land, 


With THREAT-ning as-pect ROAR !” &ce. 


The very life and spirit of the piece depends on observing the empha- 
sis as here marked ; and if the vocalist disregards it, his performance of 


course must fall to the ground. The hymn had better be read than 


sung at such a rate. Even as a mere matter of taste, we should make 
the same decision ; but the additional claims of devotional edification 


greatly augment its importance. 
But the fourth form of the emphasis, which is appropriated to senti- 
ments of tenderness, is of all others the most delicate in its formation, 


and perhaps the most difficult to be counterfeited. It embraces a re- 


gular swell and diminish. The tone is very soft at its commencement 
and termination; while in the midst, it acquires considerable volume. It 
cannot well be applied therefore, to very short notes; and on this ac- 


count, movements that require it, should be slow. This circumstance 


often occasions great difficulty in practice. Such lines as the following, 
“There is a roun-tain fill’d with Boop, 
Drawn from Im-mMan-uel’s VEINS ; 
And sin-ners PLUN@’D,” &e., 
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when selected, require, for instance, such a tune as Hayes’s Tunbridge, 
or as St. Marys or Chester. If the movement is not slow, it will be 
impossible to manage the pathetic emphasis ; for there will not be suffi- 
cient time for a swell and diminish upon the same given note: yet, if 
while the sounds are protracted, the singers withhold the proper empha- 
sis, through carelessness or want of feeling, or discipline or true dis- 
crimination ; the movement will become dull and insipid. Singers are 
slow to understand this fact, though they illustrate its trath abundantly 
by sad exemplifications. Hence, in plain psalmody tunes of the above 
description, are of all others, the most difficult of execution. The notes 
indeed, are sufficiently plain, but the sentiment is seldom brought out 
as it should be in the performances of a choir. 

But the above must suffice for the present. The next thing in course 
is to consider the union of the two leading principles which have now 
been illustrated. 


A DIFFICULT Y. 


Tracuers who are deeply conscientious with regard to the nature of 
the influences, which arise from the devotional style of singing at schools 
or public rehearsals, often find themselves involved in much perplexity. 
The singers, though professedly pious, are prone to one or the other of 
two opposite extremes, heartless indifference or enthusiastic buoyancy. 

Something in the way of prevention, may be often affected, by a ju- 
dicious arrangement, as to the order of pieces in the selection. In the 
ordinary seasons of worship, the musician must select the tune chiefly 
in reference to the character of a psalm or hymn: but in the circum- 
stances to which we allude, the adaptation must be made to the minds 
of the persons present. The problem is, to take full advantage of ex- 
isting emotions just as they begin to kindle; and to lead them onward 
so gradually, as to delay the climax, till near the close of the evening. 
Suppose the meeting to be opened by a hymn, and followed by a prayer ; 
and the fervor of the latter exercise to be attended with some evidence 
of emotion. Let that precise degree of emotion, suggest the special 
character of the following selection. That is, let the music be tender 
and supplicatory, if the prayer was so: or let it be expressive of grati- 
tude and joy, if such are the emotions produced by the prayer. The 
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second tune should vary a little from the character of the first, just in 
the direction where the minds of the persons present, ought to be led. 
Let the third tune vary from the second, the fourth from the third, and 
so onward, for the most part, till the fuil climax of interest is brought 
in at the close of the evening. 

All this requires skill and experience. Circumstances cannot always 
be controlled; tunes will not always be found to secure their appropriate 
interest ; and the minds of the same persons will not always be equally 
docile and susceptible. Mistakes and miscalculations will occur. There 
will be seasons when the leader himself will be occupied with an inter- 
nal conflict. Owing to these and other particulars, the success will 
perhaps, never be perfect. Yet the principle of adaptation we have 
here presented, is one of prime importance. Every teacher of de- 
votional music ought to pursue it. It is as necessary here as in any 
other religious meeting: and if the thing is undertaken and carried for- 
ward in a truly Christian spirit, it will, by the Divine blessing, do much 
towards removing the difficulty of which we complain. The teacher 
who has never tried the experiment, may find in it, a great source of re- 
lief. Prayer, however should never be omitted at the commencement, 
and above all things it ought not to be dull and formal. The blessing 
desired, is worth seeking for in earnest. And it will be quite too late 
to seek for it at the close of the school, when it will have been lost. A 
single word of exhortation, also, will sometimes be of use. Not a set 
speech, nor a protracted train of remarks: but a single passing observ- 
ation, an occasional word, dropped as if by accident from the overflow- 


ings of a full heart, will often have a happy influence. 











THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


INVERSION OF cuorps. The next object before us, as we have 
said, is to describe and classify the inversions. The three fundamental 
chords have hitherto been presented in the direct form, i. e. having the 
lowest sound, with respect to the order of derivation, found in the bass. 
In the key of C. major, for example, the notes C, F, and G, called the 
roots of the chords, are found in the bass: and though the other inter- 


vals of a chord may vary their position among themselves, as occasion 
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requires, yet the chords are still called direct. But when the root is 
found in the treble, and one of the derivatives in the bass, then, 
and then only, the fundamental chord is said to be inverted. 

For the greater convenience of classification, we shall treat of the 
concords of the major and minor scales, in the same connexion. The 
following example may be regarded as the tonic of C major, or C mi- 
nor, as the reader chooses. In the one case the signature should be 
natural ; and in the other it should consist of three flats: 
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A few observations will render this example intelligible. 

1. The C, or key note, in these chords is uniformly doubled, as in 
music of four parts in the score, it generally must be: though, as we 
formerly intimated, the fifth may be doubled instead of it, as often as 
the melody requires. In tunes of more than four parts, both the fifth 
and the octave are doubled. In tunes of four parts, the third and fifth 
always should be used with the root. 

2. In the marking of chords, (called writing a thorough bass) the com- 
mon chords direct are generally known by the absence of figures; yet 
when it is necessary to mark them, the figures employed are 5-3. Any 
chord carrying the regular intervals of third and fifth, whether in the 
octave or double octave, is called direct. 

3. The first inversion of a fundamental concord, is when the original 
third, is substituted for the bass note, while the root is placed above it. 
This inversion is marked with a 6, as seen above, where E in the bass, 
carries C, G, and C in the treble staff. From E in the bass, reckon- 
ing upward to C the original root, the interval is a sixth, while the 
original fifth, now becomes only a third to the bass note itself. The 
original third, is not allowed to be doubled except in extreme cases. 

4. The second inversion of a fundamental concord is when the original 
fifth instead of the third, is substituted for the bass note; the root being 
found in the treble staff, as before. The original fifth being now the 


lowest sound heard, the root stands above it, at the interval of a fourth, 
26 
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and the original third at the interval of a sixth. The second inversion 
therefore, is marked by the figures 6-4. The lowest note may be doubled, 
or the fourth ; but the sixth as original third, is too characteristic in its 
nature, to be either omitted or doubled. The reasons for this restric- 
tion, will more definitely appear, on a future occasion. 

5. A third inversion of a fundamental concord—if there could be 
such a thing, would only serve to bring back the root to its first position, 
in the bass staff. The chord direct, it will be observed, presents the 
intervals in the order C, E, G, C; the first inversion places them, E, C, 
G, C, and the second inversion, G, C, E, C. 

Our remarks thus far have been confined to the tonic chord, major 
and minor: but they will apply equally to the dominant and sub-domi- 
nant of the two scales, when the added sixth and seventh (as described 
in our seventh number) are omitted. The dominant and sub-dominant, 
then in truth, become fundamental concords; and their inversions are 
marked like those of the tonic. With this hint before him, let the stu- 
dent copy the following fragments of thorough bass, and write out the 


chords, taking for his copy the preceding example, with its explana- 


tions : 

Tonic. Sub-dominant. Dominant. 

-2 

=” incanaaimsaR See ieee SILENT rote Clair 
Cetra nee anabertmerines | ets esas eae omaned 
—_——_—_ He = - a ee EIST OT 

6 6 5 6 G6 3) 6 6 5 

+t 3 d 3 < é 


The figures 5-3 in this example, serve to show only, that the chord 


assumes its direct position after passing through its inversions. 





THEORETICAL. 


Mucu variety of opinion exists among vocalists in reference to the 
subject embraced in the following communication. Our correspondent 
is a respected clergyman, in the valley of the Mississippi, and withal a 
skilful vocalist in theory and in practice. 

For the Musical Magazine. 

Sir :—In a former number of your paper, you gave the public a re- 
view of Mr. “ Mason’s Musical Manual.’ In that article the work 
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now mentioned, was justly recommended to the Christian public, as be- 
ing a publication greatly needed at the present stage of musical reform 
in this country. And I doubt not, that all who feel an interest in this 
subject, will unite with the reviewer in his expressions of gratitude to 
Mr. Mason, for the valuable book he has given us. This work will 
doubtless be found of immense value to teachers for whom it was more 
especially intended. 

But, in looking over the ** Manual,” the reader will notice one pecu- 
liarity ;, which is, a change of the syllables applied to the intervals of 
the scale in singing by note. 

That a change of this kind has been in progress for some time past, 
those who have perused the works edited by Mr. Mason will have noticed ; 
though it seems to have been effecting rather silently. 

That the names applied to notes are merely arbitrary, is well known ; 
so that it matters little or nothing, what these names are, provided they 
are universally known and adopted. Stijl one set of names may pos- 
sess an advantage, if not intrinsic, yet real, over some other set. For 
example ; one set may be more musical in sound, and better adapted 
to that position of the organs of voice, which secures the best tene. It 
is not at all improbable, therefore, that an improvement upon the names 
faw, sol, law, might be made. The names introduced by Mr. M. are do, 
re, mi, faw, sol, law, si:—Now if good and sufficient reasons can be ad- 
vanced in favor of the proposed change, I should, for one, be far from 
objecting. 

We live in an age of improvements. Wave afier wave of innovation 
is rolling on and sweeping away or submerging what has stood for cen- 
turies. And who will not rejoice, provided each innovation brings 
with it a substitute better than what has been removed? But surely it 
is not a sufficient recommendation of a change, that the thing to 
be established is new. If this is its only recommendation no reasonable 
men would be in haste to adopt it. 

What then, are the advantages to be derived from the change now 
proposed? These, Mr. M., has not seen fit to present to the public ; 
though doubtless he thinks there are advantages, great, and sufficient to 
warrant the change. Perhaps one of these may be the fact, that the 
new names are of forcign importation. Sometimes indeed it may be 
necessary to introduce a thing merely because of its novelty or rarity, 
for the purpose of awakening an interest in the minds of those concerned. 


But all the interest excited in this manner, is, to say the least, not likel 
) Y 


to become deep and lasting. 
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Another reason for this adoption may be, that the names are exten- 
sively used in Europe. How extensively they are used in Europe I 
have not the means now at hand, for ascertaining. But really, it would 
seem that the mere prevalence of a custom were no very decisive evi- 
dence of the utility of that custom. What if it were universal in Europe 
to use certain “ jaw-breaking” names of the German language, which 
no American could pronounce, would it be advisable, therefore, for us 
to adopt the same? Or, suppose they were universally to omit the 3d or 
some other note of the scale, shall we therefore follow their example ? 

I can think of but one reason more, which is this: the names pro- 
posed are none of them repeated. I say that this is the only reason that 
occurs to my mind. For I cannot suppose even, that any one will 
pretend, that the names do, re, mi, are very musical in themselves, or 
that the organs of the voice are in a better position for securing a 
good tone while pronouncing them, than they are in pronouncing the 
old names faw, sol, law,—for certainly, that ear which prefers the 
sounds made by the names doe, ray, mee, (for this is said to be the true 
pronunciation) especially the last two of them, to the sounds made by 
the pronunciation of faw, sol, law, must, to say the least be in some re- 
spects singular. 

Let us look therefore at the reason proposed above: that no one of 
the names do, re, mi, is repeated in the same octave and that therefore, 
they claim a decided preference to the old names. This reason I sup- 
pose to be supported by the following considerations :—It is said, that, 
in singing by note, the repetition of the names faw, sol, law, perplexes 
the singer, especially the young singer—and indeed that this is the 
principal reason why so few of those who are regarded as “ natural sing- 
ers,” ever affix the right names to the notes. Now if this is so, then we 
have a good and sufficient reason for discarding the old names, and 
adopting the new ones; or some other set in their stead. But is not 
this reason wholly imaginary? Is this the real ground of the difficulty? 
At first view it may appear to be so. Buta little reflection, [ am satis- 
fied, will convince us of the error. 

Several considerations render it evident to my own mind, 
that the difficulty in applying the commonly used names, each to its 
appropriate sound, is not to be sought in the fact of the repetition of some 
of the names ; but from some other source. The person who does not 
rightly apply the present names, would err in the same manner if any 
other names were to be used. For if this is not so, how shall we ac- 
count for the fact that some persons, even young children, do under all 
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possible circumstances, apply the present names to their appropriate 
sounds? Even so uniform is this, that it would seem hardly possible 
for them to miscal the names. Let them hear the most intricate 
tune played on some instrument, with ever so many and ever so abrupt 
modulations, still they are never at a loss, in singing the same tune “ by 
note,” how to apply the proper names. 

Now, Mr. Editor, how shall we account for this fact ? How is it, that 
some persons are always blundering in the use of the names of the notes, 
while others never blunder? The answer is at hand—Why is it that 
the child who has thoroughly learned his alphabet, in order, never calls 
B, before A; or F before E? Simply, because he has learned to say 
them in their own appropriate order; he of course can never hesitate in 
this matter. Now, the act of singing by note, is somewhat analagous to 
this. It is in this respect a mere mechanical exercise ; and who ever 
has thoroughly learned his lesson, will say it correctly. 

But further, another circumstance deserves notice here. In singing, 
we are chiefly governed not by the eye, but by the ear, or in other 
words, by the intervals; or, in still other language—by the relations 
which the notes sustain to each other. Now if these relations are not 
clearly apprehended by the ear, and their own peculiar order learned, 
it is utterly impossible for any one to sing correctly, though he were to use 
do, re, mi, or any other names, In learning to sing by note, therefore, 
the same process is to be gone through, whether we use do, re, mi, or 
faw, sol, law ; which is this: —The pupil first learns the different sounds 
of the scales in their relation to each other. In this scale, he perceives 
a wonderful diversity of sound ; or, if we please to call it such, a pecu- 
liarity of character; so that no two sounds perfectly resemble each other 
in their relations. In singing therefore, he is governed chiefly not by 
the names, but by the notes themselves in their peculiar relations to 
each other. And then, in applying the names faw, sol, law, &c. to the 
different notes, he finds, that the 1st of the scale is always to be called 
faw, the 2d sol, the 3d law, and so on; repeating the three names, 
faw, sol, law. But these three latter notes he finds to be so entirely dif- 
ferent in their relations from the three former, that he is never under 
any circumstances, liable to mistake the one for the other; except in 
one instance only. ‘This is when a change of key occurs, by regular 
modulation,—now he may not be able to tell, in sounding the upper 
faw, whether it is the 4th of the original scale, or the Ist of a new 
scale. But the instant he hears the following sound and its relatives, his 
doubts are removed. And now, provided a change does occur, he finds 
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himself under circumstances more favorable in relation to the names of 
the notes, than he would do if he were using do, re, mi. For in the 
old names, the faw which he is sounding as the 4th of the original scale, 
is the same name as the first of the new scale. But in the other case, 
the Ist of the scale being called do and the 4th faw, it becomes neces- 
sary to change abruptly faw, for do. And, moreover, he knows no 
better, nor sooner even, in the use of the proposed new names when a 
change of scale occurs, than in those of the old names. But the in- 
stant he learns that fact, from whatever source, he never need hesi- 
tate respecting the names to be applied. 

So that, in all these alleged reasons, in favor of the change of names, 
the benefits are imaginary only, and not real. 

But there are reasons direct and positive, why the old names faw, sol, 
law, should be retained in use. 

In the first place, they are more musical, or better adapted for secur- 
ing a good tone, than the names do, re, mi. This is so plain as to need 
no further illustration. 

In the next place, faw, sol, law, &c., are in universal use in this 
country, and therefore should be retained. Until the recent attempt of 
Mr. M., to introduce the new names, it is presumed that no teacher, of 
any degree of celebrity, could have been found who did not use the old 
names. At least, none of the popular music books contained them, to 
the exclusion of the former syllables. 

Now, who does not know, that when any thing is in universal use it is 
no easy work to displace that thing for some other? And especially so 
when no very obvious advantage is seen to arise from the change. 

dut further, all the old singers of this country, have learned the old 
names, and have their habits deeply seated in accordance with these names. 
I said all. There may be a few exceptions. But this number is so small 
as to be safely omitted. 

Now, the extensive change of a habit, such as that universally acquired 
by singers, who have from their infancy been accustomed to the use 
of faw, sol, law, &c., is a work almost hopeless. We might as well, 
and better even, hope to invert, or change the order of our alphabet, 
and still have it familiar and natural to the mind, as to effect a change 
in the names of the notes and still have them familiar and natural. 

I have been led to these remarks, Mr. Editor, by the consideration 
that Mr. Mason’s book is a popular one, and deservedly so, with the 

exception of the single point under consideration. Had the work been 
one of an ephemeral character, its evils would have perished with its 
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good. But as it is, the work will doubtless be extensively used, and 
teachers in general, may be induced to use it as a whole, both the bad 
and the good. And thus, waile they are attempting to avoid an evil, 
they may fall into another. 

i. P. E. 


December, 1835. 


Remarks. The above is but a mere glance at the subject: and 
probably was intended for nothing more. Much might be said on either 
side; and the question be left perhaps, as the learned Dr. Burney leaves 
it He makes every body right, who is successful in his practice. Mr. 
Mason is a very successful teacher ; and, according to this doctrine, his 
method of solmization must be right for him. This does not prove 
it to be equally good for every one else. We had supposed that the 
music syllables recommended in the Manual, were intended chiefly for 
those who inhabit the land of ** notions; and we were the more con- 
firmed in this opinion, from the fact, that Mr. M. has lent his endorse- 
ment to the patent-right system, in the great valley of the Mississippi ! 
But whatever be the decision as to music syllables, the Manual, as our 
correspondent cheerfully acknowledges, has other pretensions of no 
ordinary character. The judicious teacher will not adopt every pecu- 
liarity he meets with, in that or any other system of instruction: but by 
reading such things, he will find many ideas worthy of remembranee; 
and, what perhaps is better, will materially strengthen his own powers 


of invention. In this last respect, the Manual will prove invaluable. 





SINGING THE AIR. 


Amone choristers and leaders of music, not to say teachers—the 
question is often asked, whether in devotional music gentlemen should 
sing the air. As the right answer is not always given, a few words on 
the subject, at this time, may perhaps be of use. 

1. We may lay it down as a given principle, that female voices are 
best adapted to the air. They are the highest, and the most polished 
and flexible. Composers have accordingly assigned this part to females. 
Solos, indeed, are given to different voices, according as their cha- 
racter is more or less delicate, masculine, &c., but in scores for three or 
four voices, the air, or leading melody is uniformly given to the treble. 
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Unless the leader therefore, has better judgment than the composer, 
he will do weil to follow his directions, where the circumstances do not 
forbid. 

2. The air should never be omitted in a performance. Consequently, 
when the proper persons are not present to sustain it, it should be given 
to others. In this case, gentlemen should sustain the part in question; 
and, for a similar reason, the leader in a promiscuous assembly, where 
the voices are scattered, should often be allowed the same privilege. It 
is a license sanctioned by the necessity of the case. -Yet even here, if 
the female voices become sufficiently prominent, and independent, he 
should take some more appropriate part in the score. His assistance 
on the air, would in this case, be something worse than superfluous. 

3. As the various parts of a tune or score ought to be sustained by 
appropriate voices; so they ought to be rightly balanced by due propor 
tions of power. This is a very important principle. If the air is very 
powerful, and the bass or intermediate parts light, the harmony will be 
thin, imperfect and unsatisfactory. How preposterous, then, under such 
circumstances, for a gentleman to take his voice from some part where 
it is greatly needed, with the idea of assisting another part which is 
already too prominent. And suppose the treble voices, though numerous, 
are feeble and dependent upon the leader: what then? Why certainly, 
if the leader expects them ever to become strong and independent, he 
must encourage the treble to try their strength, and cultivate self-direc+ 
tion. This will never be done, while they have the leader’s voice to 
rest upon. The necessity must be laid upon them, or they will not im 


prove in these respects, however much they may practice. For the 


same reason, if a teacher wishes the air to be well sustained, he must con- 
tinually endeavor to make the persons who sing it, perform without his 
assistance. Every skilful teacher knows the great importance of the 
principle here recommended. 

4. Another reason why gentlemen’s voices should as seldom as pos 
sible be united with ladies’ on the same part, is that they in this case, 
do not sing in the same pitch, but always an octave lower. This makes 
sad work with the harmony. The composer has put together his inter 
vals and combined his relations, in the most careful and polished man- 
ner; but the leading vocalist in this case, just destroys the whole effect, 
by the “ faburden” arrangement of successive octaves. Nor does the 
difficulty end here : his example will be followed by others; the air will 
overbear every thing else, and the other parts will have very little influ 
ence. Go into a city congregation, and listen to the male voices of 
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almost every description, some singing in double octaves below the treble ; 
and this even while the choir are singing a treble duet! Can any thing be 
worse? Yes: it is far worse when the stentorian leader lends the addi- 
tional power of his voice and example. 

But enough has been said to show the impropriety of the custom we 
are considering. It ought not to be tolerated. It will not be, where 
there is taste and information. 





For the Musical Magazine, 


PRESIDENT ALLEN’S PSALM BOOK. 


Tue object of the present brief communication, is not to review the 


work here named, or to invite special attention to its pages. This 
"is unnecessary. The public are interested in a work of this kind; 


5 


and its readers will be allowed to judge for themselves. Nor. is there 


bs 


Vg POUR i 6 I 


any danger that a work coming from so high a source, will fail to re- 
‘teive a candid examination, and be adopted or rejected, as circumstan- 
‘ces may require. 
But my object is simply to notice a remark that occasionally meets 
| my eye in the public journals, relative to Watts’ Psalms and Hymns; 
if all emendations of thought and expression are necessarily for 
the worse and not for the better. That emendations have often been 
the worse, I am free to admit; nor will I deny that the work which 
so recently called forth this remark in some of the religious journals 
ay deserve this censure. Probably it does. But my difficulty is with the 
inciple involved, which if it is to be fully carried out and acted upon, 
will inflict a deep, I had almost said an incurable wound, upon the 
@ause of sacred music in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
of this country. 
_ “Watts verbatim and entire,” is a popular phrase, the real import of 
Which is not generally apprehended. The truth is, after all the high 
pretensions alluded to, Watts has never been given entire and unaltered 
>) the American churches; and every one who will take the pains to ex- 
mine the original, will say that in truth he never ought to be. In the 
ginal he refers, for example, to the King of England, to the British 
tion, possessions, armies, battles, navies and chieftains ; to the north- 
Sea, to the powder plot conspiracy, &c. He makes use of many 


s and phrases, which, since his day, have become obsolete and vul- 
27 
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gar, and irreverent and unseemly. These, in many instances, have been 
omitted or modified, in every American edition. There has been an 
obvious necessity in the case; and the man who would now restore all 
these blemishes, on the plea of preserving the entire original, would do 
that which is perfectly preposterous. If indeed, this were to be done, 
the churches would never be able to use the book. 

What, then, is meant by publishing Watts entire and unaltered ? 
From an attentive and critical examination of this subject, I am com- 
pelled to think that it means simply this. Every man who has an old 
edition by Barlow, or Dwight, or Worcester, or Winchel, or any cther 
person, and has used it exclusively for several years, and has retained 
portions of it in memory; every such person fancies his own favorite 
copy, that has become so associated with his thoughts of divine things, 
and his sweetest recollections and enjoyments—fancies his own copy to 
be the original of Watts, pure and unaltered. This is perfectly natural: 
and it ought not to surprise us, that such persons are strongly prejudiced 
against alterations, and opposed to every species of innovation. The 
thing cannot be otherwise. 

But let those people, from different districts of country, and different 
congregations, come together with their books, and the endless discre- 
pances will still annoy them. The poor innocent printers will be loudly 
censured for mistakes which they never made; and for emendations for 
which they are not by any means accountable. 

I have said that Watts entire and unaltered, has never been given to 
the American churches. Barlow revised, with many alterations; 
Dwight with more. Worcester’s various editions have not been uniform 
among themselves. Winchel’s was intended as a farther improvement. 
The General Assembly present a still greater number of alterations. 
Mason and Green have cut up Watts in great style ; and last of all, Mr. 
Allen has outdone the rest ; and if Iam any judge, has done this impro- 
perly in hundreds of instances, with a view of restoring full and pure 
rhymes to every stanza. 

Such has been the history of this business, and it is perfectly vain to 
talk of Watts in the original, that is never seen in our books. Many 
of his hymns are in their revised form so steryotyped in the public mind, 
that to restore them to the original under these circumstances, would be 
to incur the charge of innovation. What then ought to be done in re- 
lation to Watts’ version? This question, perhaps I may be permitted 
to answer in a future number of your Magazine. 

Yours, KENANIAH. 
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MR. CHADWICK’S INSTRUMENT. 


Tose of our readers who have been amusing themselves with the 
musical toy called the Accordeon, will be pleased to learn, that by an 
extension of the leading principle of that little instrument, a large one 
of far greater power and compass, has been lately constructed by Mr. 
Chadwick, an ingenious mechanic, residing in one of the western coun- 
ties of this State. The instrument entirely resembles in appearance 
and size, the piano forte. Its tones are pleasant, and sufficiently power- 
ful for any private purposes. It forms a pleasant accompaniment to 
the human voice, particularly in the legato style; and it possesses two 
special advantages, it has a fine swell, and it never gets out of tune. 
The process of fingering is like that of the organ. 

To what precise extent the claims of originality should be awarded 
to Mr. C., we have not at hand the means of ascertaining. We have 
given the instrument but a hasty examination ; and can only say that we 
are pleased with it, and that we thiuk it sdeerving of patronage. The 
price is very reasonable, and if we mistake not, the instrument may be 
found at some one or more of the music stores of this city. 





ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Amone the encouragements to labor in the work of musical reform, 
are occasional instances such as the following : 

A narrative of a recent revival of religion in Shoreham, Vermont, 
says, ‘* Much interest was felt for our choir of singers. During our 
meetings, united prayer was several times offered on their behalf. For 
a few Sabbaths past, I trust, that they have all lifted up their hearts as 
well as voices in the songs of Zion.” 

A few years ago, such notices were more frequent. Have the 
churches forgotten to plead at the mercy seat, for those who lead their 
devotions in the sweet songs of praise? Have the ministers forgotten 
them, in their public and private addresses, at the throne of grace? 
There are many reasons why spiritual blessings should be sought in be- 
half of our choirs of singers. Singers thus favored would be better 
united, they would be more constant in their attendance; they would 
raise a sweeter note, with the incense of heavenly aspirations, and 
would sing far more to the public edification. 
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MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 


“The Rev. Mr. Georze Herbert, in one of his walks to Salisbury, to join a musi- 
cal society, saw a poor man with a poorer horse, who had fallen under its load. Put- 
ting off his canonical coat, he helped the poor man to unload, and raise the horse, 
and afterwards to load him again. The poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed 
the poor man. And so like was he to the good Samaritan, that he gave him money 
to refresh both himself and his horse, admonishing him also, “if he loved himself, to 
be merciful to his beast.” Then, coming to his musical friends, at Salisbury, they 
began to wonder that Mr, George Herbert, who used to be always so trim and clean, 
should come into that company, so soiled and discomposed. Yet, when he told them 
the reason, one of them said he had “ disparaged himself, by so mean an employment.” 
But his answer was, that the thought of what he had done, would prove music to kim 
at midnight, and that the omission of it, would have made discord in his conscience, 
whenever he should pass that place. “For if, said he, I am bound to pray for all that 
are in distress, I am surely bound, so far as is in my power, to practise what I pray 
for. And though I do not wish for the like occasion every day, yet would I not wil- 
lingly pass one day of my life, without comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy, and 
I praise God for this opportunity. So now let us tune our instruments.” 


Wuar maketh music, when the bird 
Doth hush its merry lay ? 

And the sweet spirit of the flowers 
Hath sigh’d itself away ? 

What maketh music when the frost 
Enchains the raurmuring rill, 

And every song that summer woke 
In winter’s trance is still ? 


What maketh music when the winds 
To wild encounter rise, 

When Ocean strikes his thunder-gong, 
And the rent cloud replies ? 

While no adventurous planet dares 
The midnight arch to deck, 

And in its startled dream, the babe 
Doth clasp its mother’s neck ? 


And when the fiercer storms of fate 
Do o’er the pilgrim sweep, 

And earthquake-voices claim the hopes 
He treasur’d long and deep, 

When loud the threat’ning passions roar 
Like lions in their den 

And vengeful tempests lash the shore, 
What maketh music then ? 


The deed to humble virtue born, 
Which nursing memory taught 
‘To shun a boastful world’s applause, 
And love the lowly thought, 
This builds a cell within the heart, 
Amid the weeds of care, 
And tuning high its heaven-struck harp, 
Doth e sweet music there.—Mrs. Sigourney. 











